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We two will stand in the shadow here. 

To see the bride as she passes by ; 
Ring soft and low, ring loud and clear. 

Ye chiming bells that swing on high ! 
Look ! look ■ she comes ! The air grows sweet 

With the fragrant breath of the orange blooms, 
And the flowers she treads beneath her feet 

Die in a flood of rare perfumes ! 

She comes ! she comes ! The happy bells 

With their joyous clamor fill the air. 
While the great organ dies and swells. 

Soaring to trembling heights of prayer ! 
Oh ! rare are her robes of silken sheen. 

And the pearls that gleam on her bosom's snow ; 
But rarer the grace of her royal mien, 

Her hair's iine gold, and her cheek's young glow. 

Dainty and fair as a folded rose, 

Fresh as a violet dewy sweet. 
Chaste as a lily, she hardly knows 

That there are rough paths for other feet ; 
For Love hath shielded her ; Honor kept 

Watch beside her by night and day ; 
And Evil ovit from her sight hath crept. 

Trailing its slow length far away. 

Now in her perfect womanhood. 

In all the wealth of her matchless charms. 
Lovely and beautiful, pure and good, 

She yields herself to her lover's arms. 
Hark! how the jubilant voices ring! 

Lo ! as we stand in the shadow here, 
While far above us the gay bells swing, 

I catch the gleam of a happy tear! 

The pageant is over. Come with me 

To the other side of the town, I pray. 
Ere the sun goes down in the darkening sea, 

And night falls around us, chill and grey. 
In the dim church porch an hour ago, 

We waited the bride's fair face to see ; 
Now Life has a sadder sight to show, 

A darker picture for you and me. 

No need to seek for the shadow here. 

There are shadows lurking everywhere ; 
These streets in the brightest day are drear. 

And black as the blackness of despair. 
But this is the house. Take heed, my friend. 

The stairs are rotten, theway is dim ; 
And up the flights, as we still ascend. 

Creep stealthy phantoms dark and grim. 

Enter this chamber. Day by day. 

Alone in this chill and ghostly room, 
A child — a woman — which is it, pray ? — 

Despairingly waits for the hour of doom 1 
Ah ! as she wrings her hands so pale, 

No gleam of a wedding ring you see ; 
There is nothing to tell. You know the tale - 

God help her now in her misery ! 

I dare not judge her. I only know 

That love was to her a sin and a snare. 
While to the bride of an hour ago 

It brought all blessings its hands could bear I 
I only know that to one it came 

Laden with honor, and joy,, and peace : 
Its gifts to the other were woe and shame. 

And a burning pain that shall never cease ! 

I only know that the soul of one 

Has been a pearl in a golden case ; 
That of the other a pebble thrown 

Idly down in a wayside place. 
Where all day long strange footsteps trod. 

And the bold, bright sun drank up the dew ! 
Yet both were women. O righteous God, 

Thou only canst judge between the two ! 

— Julia C. R. Dorr. 



THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

What is the best poem that each poet has written, 
and who is to be the judge of it, the poet or his 
readers ? " We are the best judges," the' readers say, 
but the poet shakes his head : " I am the only judge, 
and if you do not agree with me, it is because you 
know nothing of poetry." It is a pretty quarrel, and 
who will may take part in it ; we shall not. 

We have no means of knowing what Shakspeare 
thought of himself, if he thought of himself at all; 
but we know that Milton preferred " Paradise Re- 
gained " to " Paradise Lost," and the majority of 
those who read poetr)' for the pleasure that it gives 
them share this preference. We know, also, that 



Goethe declared in his old age that " Hermann and 
Dorothea " was his best poem, and we have yet to 
see the man who does not agree with him. That 
other poets have maintained their worst to be their 
best work is not to the point (though we admit the 
fact), for there is no way of ascertaining that such 
was their settled conviction. If we could get into 
the good graces of the poets we should discover that 
they really liked only their best poems, and. that 
these poems in every instance had been taken into 
the bosoms and business of men. We should, also, 
discover that they were all simple in thought and 
expression, so simple, indeed, as to seem an out- 
growth of Nature, and not the upbuilding of Art. 
The most celebrated poem of the kind in the lan- 
guage, Gray's "Elegy," reads as if it had written 
itself So does Burns's "Mar)' in Heaven," Camp- 
bell's " Mariners of England," and Wolfe's " Burial of 
Sir John Moore." 

The quality, which is the life of these poems, and 
of which they are the perfect expression, is sim- 
plicity. It is the quality by which all great works of 
art are characterized, and which is generally the last 
that an artist acquires. The difficulties that beset 
the road to it are only understood by artists ; to the 
amateur they do not exist. If this is true of Art in 
general, it is especially true of the particular form of 
it that we call Poetry. Only great poets know how to 
write simply. What the minor poets and poetasters 
mistake for simplicity, is the Commonplace. If 
Burns could make a poem out of the plain statement, 
" A man's a man for a' that," why should not Charles 
Mackay make a poem out of the equally plain state 
ment, "There's a good time coming, boys.' " '^here 
is no reason why, except that Burns was a poet, and 
Mackay is not. As with Macka)', so with Swain, and 
the rest of the Commonplace school, not forgetting 
Eliza Cook, who stood for a short time at the head 
of her infant class. 

It would not be difficult to find their counterparts 
in this country ; the difficulty, indeed, is to avoid 
finding them, so thorough^ is the Commonplace 
ingrained in the American character. We can say 
that our poets have not utterly failed in their at- 
tempts to write simply ; but we cannot say that many 
of them have succeeded. We can count on the 
fingers of one hand almost every American poem 
memorable for its simplicity. They are : " The Farmer 
Sat in His Easy Chair," " Hannah Binding Shoes," 
" Florence Vane," "The Barefoot Boy," and "The 
Village Blacksmith." Earlier than these, in point of 
time, is Woodworth's " Old Oaken Bucket." It is 
not poetry, it is scarcely poetical, but it will live, 
because it awakens in many minds a train of agree- 
able associations : 

THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 
How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood. 

When fond recollection presents them to view ! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew ! 
The wide-spreading pond, and the well that stood by it. 

The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell. 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, , 

And e'en the rude bucket that hung in the well — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 

That moss-covered vessel I hailed as a treasure. 

For often, at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an e.\quisite pleasure. 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing. 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 

And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well — • 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, arose from the well. 

How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it. 

As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips I 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it. 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved habitation. 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell. 
As fancy reverts to my father's plantation. 

And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well. 

The well in which the old oaken bucket hung is 
still shown, we believe, at Scituate, Mass., the birth- 
place of Woodworth, and the different features of the 
landscape described by him are pointed out to his 
admirers. Whether they are as picturesque as the 
glimpse of landscape which Mr. Davis has given us 
may be doubted. He has more than caught the 
spirit of his poet — he has given us a poem of his 
own, a little idyl of noontide, fresh, simple, natural, 
and eyery way charming. 



MARRIED IN A SNOW-STORM. 

Translated from the Russian of Alexander Pushkin. 

About the year 181 1, memorable in Russian his- 
tory, there lived upon his estate of Nemaradof, a rich 
landed proprietor, Gabrilovitch by name, noted for 
his affability and hospitality. His house was always 
open to his friends and neighbors, who used to con- 
gregate there every evening; the older ones to enjoy 
a game of cards with the host and his wife Petrowna, 
the younger ones in the hope of winning the favor of 
Marie, a beautiful girl of seventeen, the only daugh- 
ter and heiress of Gabrilovitch. 

Marie read French novels, which natura:ily ren- 
dered her very sentimental and romantic. Under 
these circumstances love was not long in coming. 
The object of her affection was a Russian cadet, with 
scarcely a penny in his pocket, who resided in the 
neighborhood, and was then at home on leave of ab- 
sence. As a matter of course he returned her love 
with equal ardor. . Marie's parents had strictly pro- 
hibited her from thinking of such a union, and they 
treated the lover, wherever they met him, with just 
as much friendliness as they would have shown to an 
ex-collector of taxes. The amorous pair meantime 
carried on a correspondence, and met clandestinely 
beneath the shade of the pine grove, or behind the 
old chapel. As will readily be supposed, they here 
vowed eternal fidelity to each other, complained of 
the severity of fate, and devised beautiful plans for 
the future. After some time they naturally tame to 
think that, should their parents persist in opposing 
the union, it might in the end be consummated 
secretly, and without their consent. The young gen- 
tleman was the first to propose this, and the young 
lady soon saw the expediency of it. 

The approach of winter put an end to these stolen 
interviews ; but their letters increased in frequency 
and warmth. . In each of them Vladimir Nikolovitch 
conjured his beloved to leave the paternal roof, and 
consent to a clandestine marriage. " We will disap- 
pear for a short while," he wrote, " come back, and 
cast ourselves at the feet of our parents, who, touched 
by such constancy, will exclaim , ' Come to our arms, 
dear children!'" Marie was long irresolute; at 
length it was agreed, however, that she should not 
appear at supper on a dajf appointed, but should re- 
tire to her room under the pretext of indisposition. 
Her maid had been let into the secret. Both were to 
escape by a backdoor, in front of which they would 
find a sleigh ready to convey them a distance of five 
wersts, to the chapel of Jadrino, where Vladimir and 
the priest would await them. 

Having made her preparations, and written a long 
apologetical letter to her parents, Marie retired be- 
times to her room. She had been complaining all 
day of a headache, and this was certainly no mere 
pretext, for the nervous excitement had in truth in- 
disposed her. Her father and mother nursed her 
tenderly, asking her again and again : " How do you 
feel now, Marie } Are you no better ? " This loving 
solicitude cut the girl to the heart, and with the ap- 
proach of evening her excitement increased. At 
supper she ate nothing, but rose betimes and bade 
her parents good-night. The latter kissed and 
blessed her, as was their wont, while Marie could 
scarcely suppress her sobs. Having reached her 
room, she threw herself into a chair and wept aloud. 
Her maid finally succeeded in comforting and cheer- 
ing her up. 

Later in the evening a snow-storm arose. The 
wind howled about the house, causing the windows 
to rattle. The inmates had hardly gone to rest, 
when the young girl, wrapping herself in her clothes 
and furs, and followed by the servant with a port- 
manteau, left the paternal roof. A sleigh drawn by 
three horses, received them, and away they went at 
a furious speed. 

Vladimir had also been active throughout the day. 
In the morning he had called upon the minister at 
Jadrino to arrange for the ceremony, and then he 
went to look up the required witnesses. The first 
acquaintance to whom he applied was an officer on 
half-pay, who expressed himself quite ready to serve 
him. Such an adventure, he said, carried him back 
to the days of his own youth. He determined Vladi- 
mir to remain with him, taking upon himself to pro- 
cure the other two witnesses. There accordingly ap- 
peared at dinner surveyor Schmidt, with his spurs 
and moustache, and Ispravnik's son, a lad of seven- 
teen, who had but just enlisted with the Uhlans. 
Both promised Vladimir their assistance, and after a 



